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states and that the destruction of the Habsburgs was of prime
importance to his co-religionists. In fact Cromwell's foreign
policy achieved little1 when inspired by religion, but was much
more successful when based on secular interests. In his dealings
with the catholic countries, France and Spain, Cromwell's
robust common-sense view of the national interests remained
unclouded by dreams about protestant crusades.
At Richelieu's death France occupied Roussillon and Cata-
lonia, Lorraine and Alsace, the passages of the Alps, and Turin,
but in the north had gained only Arras, Bapaume, and Lan-
drecies, so that the valley of the Oise still remained open to an
enemy for an advance on Paris. However, an invasion by this
route was decisively defeated at Rocroi (1643), where the
famous Spanish infantry were entirely overwhelmed.2 Five
years later France gained the reward for these triumphs, by the
treaty of Westphalia (1648), when the emperor recognized her
sovereign rights to Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and to Alsace,
then a geographical expression whose exact definition cannot
be attempted here. France had defeated the house of Austria,
but the triumphant conclusion of a duel that had lasted since
the days of Charles V was followed by the confused and humi-
liating years of the Fronde, during which Spain recovered much
that she had previously lost. Within a few months of the treaty
that attested the victory of Bourbon over Habsburg, the cday
of barricades' in Paris seemed to threaten the very existence of
the monarchy. Yet the opposition to the Crown was soon taken
out of the hands of the parlement de Paris', with which had been
associated other parlements, by magnates with motives that
varied but were all selfish and all dishonourable. There fol-
lowed four years of civil war and of foreign invasion, when
Conde, the victor of Rocroi, led Spanish forces against Anne of
Austria, the queen mother, and Mazarin, who governed France
during the minority of Louis XIV, and when Bordeaux rebelled
and its citizens were inclined to adopt the Agreement of the
People. Before the end of 1653 the court had subdued or con-
ciliated its enemies, but France had fallen from the triumphant
height she had reached in 1648.
The temptation to the commonwealth to fish in these
troubled waters was strong, for the French government had
1 For the protection of the Vaudois see Gardiner, Commonwealth md Protectorate,
iv. 177-94.          a Histoire de France, ed. Ernest Lavisse (1911), vii, pt. i, pp. 8-9.